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Report of Committee on Cost of Living for 
Missionaries in the South, East and West 
China Missions of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 


The question of an increase in salary for China Mission- 
aries was introduced into the New York Conference in 1925 
by missionaries from West China. The Board felt that the 
needs of. all three missions in China should be considered at 
the same time and requested the Secretary of the China Inter- 
Mission Committee to send out identical questionnaires to the 
three missions. After some delay data were secured from 
the three missions and a report on the Cost of Living for 
South, East and West China was presented in March, 1927, 
to the China Inter-Mission Committee. Representatives of 
the Boards who were present recognized the need for relief, 
but gave little encouragement for any help before the 1928-29 
budget should come into effect on May 1, 1928. A new 
Committee was appointed with Messrs. Moncrieff, Helfrich 
and Hobart as members “to review and study this printed 
report and to make recommendations to this committee at a 
Interdates nC. EG sMainutes2/-013). (Oni account of ‘Mr. 
Helfrick’s death and Dr. Proctor’s absence from China during 
the summer nothing was done. Late in the fall the Com- 
mittee was reorganized by the appointment of Mr. Ufford in 
Mr. Helfrich’s place. Due to the political situation Mr. 
Hobart was unable to meet with the committee, but has been 
in close touch by correspondence. In Mr. Hobart’s absence 
Mr. E, H. Clayton was coopted. 


The Committee has conceived of its task in the following 
terms: 
(a) To secure from each mission as large a number of family 


budgets as possible in order to ascertain the amounts spent 
for different essential articles. 
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(b) To secure from each mission price lists from as many stations 
as possible, showing costs of essential commodities and services 
for the years 1920, 1925 or 1926, and 1927, in order to ascertain 
the character and magnitude of such changes as have occurred, 
and in order further to ascertain the extent to which the several 
missions are affected by such changes. 


(c) From the budgets secured under (a) above to determine which 
of the items reported in family budgets are the most basic and 
indispensable, and least subject to personal variations. 


(d) With reference to as large a number of items under (c) as 
possible, to ascertain just what percentage of the total family 
budget was required for each. 


(e) To assemble the data secured under (b) in such a way as to 
determine index numbers for the cost of each commodity or 
service, by missions for the years 1925, 1926 and 1927, taking 
the cost in each case for 1920 as the base and representing 
it by the number 100. 


(f{) By weighting the index numbers derived under (e) in ac- 
cordance with the percentage of the family budget required 
for the commodity or service represented by that index number 
on the basis of the findings’ under (d) to determine a com- 
posite index number, for each mission for the years 1925, 1926 
and 1927, which may be accepted as a reliable indication of 
the increased cost of living. 


(¢g) On the basis of the composite index numbers under (f) to 
make a comparison of the three missions in order to ascertain 
whether similar or different recommendations are required by 
conditions in the several missions. 


(h) On the basis of the composite index numbers under (f) and 
with due allowance for the fact that they represent only about 
half the average or typical expenditure, to make definite re- 
commendations to the Board for increase in salaries and 
allowances to meet the increased cost of living. 


A. Assembling of Data on Family Budgets. 


The report made to the Inter-Mission Committee, March 
15-16, 1927, has been carefully studied together with all the 
source material on which it was based. Additional source 
material giving three family budgets for West China for the 
year 1925, and five family budgets for East China for the 
year 1926 have also been studied. A summary of the five 
East China budgets is presented in Table I. 
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Table I. 


Percentage of 1926 Salary used for various items based on 


five East China Households. 


A B (e D E Average 
1b Hoods Ve | 25.8 $4 32.6 47. 34.1 
2. Fuel a7. 3.8 8. 10.3 /: 73 
3 Service | 8.5 10. 8.8 12 98 
4. Uplift and etn oF 14. a 5.2 13 8. 
5. Summer vacations .. 14. aie S} 0. Ve 6.2 
6. Medical and dental... 4. 3. 9. 8. Sp 5.4 
7. Clothing se 16. 5 6. 0. 3) 75 
8. Furniture and texas Lye) 4, 73 8.8. 0. 6.4 
9. Insurance “ Eyres 18.75 ff, 2i9 3; 6.2 
HOomlravel %. if nS: fa .06 1.3 ll, es 
11. Recreation a. ie: 2 07 Te ne 12 
Total percent of salary ac- 
counted for = 3. 91.85 86.13 78.6 Of 3.0 


Households A and B are those of single women (not living alone) 
rs C is a family with one child 
- D is a family with three children 
x E is a family with five children 


Total percentage of income required for food, fuel and service: 


All five households .. ¥ Sa .. 48.4% 
Four households (B, C, D, and E) ie ee oN % 
The three families (C, D, and E) rs -. 55.6% 


B. Securing Data from the Several Missions on Costs of 
Various Commodities and Essential Services for 
the years 1920, 1925 or 1926, and 1927. 


The report of March 15-16 to the Inter-Mission Com- 
mittee included statements as to costs of food, fuel, and 
essential service for the South and West China Missions for 
the period 1920-1925, and for East China for the period 1920- 
1926. These have been studied, together with the source 


material on which they were based. Additional information 
to the end of 1927 has been secured from the East and South 
China Missions. Table II shows the rise in cost of imported 
staples. While based on prices current in Shanghai, the 
increase in costs would be much the same in all three mis- 
sions. Exchange for the Gold Dollar for the same three 
years was: 1920, Mex. $1.933; 1926, Mex. $2.010 (an increase 
of 4.1%); and 1927, Mex. $2193. (an increase over 1920 of 
13.5%). Even this small part of the increase in costs cannot 
be discounted, since our salaries are paid to us at a fixed 
exchange of Mex. $2.00. Imported staples have increased in 
cost the whole of the amount indicated by the index numbers 
as given. Inthe matter of food supplies of local origin, fuel, 
and service, only the tables for South China are given in full 
in this report, as they suffice to indicate the character of the 
data studied. (See Tables III, IV, and V.) 


Table II. 


Comparison of Cost of Twelve Imported Staples in Shanghai 
for the years 1920, 1926 and 1927. 


Article Prices Index Numbers 

1920 1926 1927 1920 1926 1927 
Baking powder... Sy A 1.40 1.60 100 187 213 
Golden State Butter beat LO 3.00 3.00 100 153 153. 
American cheese .. or ee OU 80 1.00 100 133 167 
M:aJ5eB:-Coffee=s a eels: 1.25 1.60 100 167 213 
Baker’s Cocoa 2 og eet, 45 65 100 112 162 
Baker’s Chocolate bd aes is) 45 165 100 129 185 
Oatmeal 4h lbshere: ae 95 1.20 1.45 100 126 152 
Cream of Wheat .. Pes, .40 .60 3/5 100 150 187 
Salmon A a Seta ab .70 80 = 100 155 177 
Delmonte Pineapple ... 40 .60 65 100 150 162 
Milkmaid Evaporated .. 9.10 11.50 14.60 100 126 160 
Ivory soap .. 4 saan20 .30 35 100 150 175 


Index number for Imported Staples iv napseee 145 175 


aoe 





Table III. 
Cost of Living in South China—Local Food Supplies, 
Prices “Index Numbers 
1920 1925 1927 1920 1925 1927 
Rice mt + re 054 083 073 100 154 135 
Beef 2 ee eePrietOd 2/5 .26 100 167 158 
LCN etna tay «.. hg ae .50 40 100 200 160 
Pork +, , ee 200 36 es) 100 127 23 
Lard ae oa ee ES 395 a 100 144 120 
Mutton .. 9 EE LO 70 50 100 250 179 
Flour s Ris save O54 10 2 100 185 zee, 
Sugar r, si ite 12 itt 10 100 92 83 
Potatoes .. ve oe Aa 033 05 100 110 167 
Other Vegetables ets 03 075 10 100 250 333 
Eggs : af ee a .28 00 100 116 138 
Fruit re Af “haute PAG 45, 5 100 200 120 
Index Numbers for Local Food Supplies 100 167 163 
Table IV. 
Cost of Living in South China—Fuel. 
Prices Index Numbers 
1920 1925 1927 1920 1925 1927 
Coal (10% of fuel budget) .. 20. DAREMA SEAS. LO0RS LBL F105 
Wood (15% of fuel budget) .. .008 02 013 100 250 163 


Charcoal (65% of fuel budget) 021 034 .038 100 162 181 
Kerosene (10% of fuel budget) 1.50 3.40 345 100 227 210 


Index Numbers for Fuel 100 e777) 174 
Table V. 
Cost of Living in South China—Service. 
Wages Index Numbers 
1920 1925 1927 1920 1925 1927 
Cook’ r:. sh bee 4 0e50 14.50 15.00 100 138 143 
Boy: 24 oe Ni 8.00 10.00 10.50 100 15 131 
Coolie .. Me Ro 7:00 9.50 10.00 100 136 143 


Index Numbers for Service 100 a3 139 


i 


When the index numbers for a group of commodities 
range (as under fuel for 1925) from 111 to 250, it is obvious 
that the simple arithmetical average of the whole lot, in this 
case, 187.5 is dependable only to the extent that expenditures 
for the whole list were fairly evenly distributed among com- 
modities both below and above the average taken. If coal 
at 111 was the chief item of fuel consumption, 187.5 is too high; 
if wood at 250 was the fuel chiefly used, it is too low. In- 
formation was secured from Mr. Speicher (in the absence of 
the member from South China) as to the approximate ex- 
penditure for each fuel, and they were weighted accordingly ; 
in the case of East and West China, likewise, the various 
items in the list were weighted in accordance with definite 
information in hand as to the distribution of expenditures for 
each commodity in the list. In the case of food stuffs of 
local orgin it was found that the best possible attempts at 
further classification and weighting affected the average 
figure less than 5%. In deriving the index numbers for food 
in Table VI it was estimated that in South and East China 
twice as much is spent for local supplies as for imported 
staples, and in West China four times as much. In the case 
of servants, one of each class is ordinarily required, and to 
take a straight average is to give the best possible weighting. 
All our data have thus been weighted in accordance with the 
information we have been able to secure as to quantities used 
and expenditures involved, and the results are correspond- 
ingly more reliable than if a simple arithmetical average had 
been taken in each case, or if the various items had been 
arbitrarily weighted. 
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C. Determination of those Essential and Fairly Constant 
Elements of the Family Budget which may be 
taken as a Basis for Computing 
Index Number or 
Numbers. 


The questionnaires sent out in order to secure the requisite 
information included such classification as: 


1. Food 7. Clothing 

Z. uel 8. Furniture and Upkeep 
3. Service 9. Insurance 

4. Education and uplift 10. Travel 

5. Summer vacation 11. Recreation 

6. Medical and Dental 


In such studies as usually conducted, there are also such 
items as rent, religion and charity, and savings. In our study 
rent is excluded, as it is not a charge on the missionary’s 
salary; no inquiry was made as to amounts expended for 
religion and charity as being too inquisitorial, and as being 
of no particular importance to this study; nor as to savings 
for the same reasons, as well as because it was known in 
advance that the reply would in most cases be “There aren't 
any.” It was not, therefore, required to account for all in- 
come, but only for that covered by the eleven headings 
enumerated above. In the case of the five East China 
budgets listed in Table I, the part accounted for varied from 
78.6% to 97% of total income. 

Proceeding now to a scrutiny of the eleven categories 
listed, and the percentages reported for each, it is evident 
that extremely wide variations are to be expected in the case 
of all but the first three. Not only do individuals vary 
widely as to the amounts they spend on dress, vacations, 
insurance, etc., but even the same individual or family will 
not hold to the same percentage from year to year. A 
sickness in the family may be responsible for an unusually 
large expenditure under (6). Replenishment of a depleted 
wardrobe may send (7) up one year and enable one to avoid 
any large expenditures the next. We may take an expensive 
vacation this year and do entirely without one next. The 


A a 


purchase of a piano may be responsible for a considerable 
addition to (8) for one year only, Enough has been said to 
show that categories (4) to (11) vary in their distribution 
not only as between individuals and families, but that one 
year is too short a period in which to determine the tendencies 
and necessities of even one family. But in the case of food 
and fuel, the amount required is fairly constant from year to 
year, and does not vary much as between different individuals, 
If one is to do missionary work this is true almost to the 
same extent of service. These three items alone account for 
about half the average income, and come as close to being 
the essential and irreducible minimum as it is possible to 
hnd. -Qur study, therefore. contines #itseligito ptitese stinee 
categories, which taken together may be called the constant 
and irreducible items of household expense, and which afford 
the best data for the computation of the index numbers 
whereby comparisons may be made between missions and 
between different years in the same mission. 


D. Determination of the Percentage of the Family Budget 
to Allow for Food, Fuel, and Service, the Three 
Items on which we Propose to Establish 
the Index Numbers which are 
to be the Basis of our 
Comparisons. 


Reference to Table I will show that the average ex- 
penditure of four households in East China (B, C, D, and E) 
in the year 1926 was 34.1% for food, 7.3% for fuel, and 
9.8% for service, a total of 51.2%. The corresponding total 
for the three West China families of which we have a 
report for 1925 was 51.5% and the distribution within the 
total diifered but slightly. No figures are available from 
South China, but there is no reason to believe that they would 
differ very materially, except that fuel (the least of the three) 
might be slightly less in the warmer climate of South China. 

We may. accept it as-correct, therefore, that of every 
$100.00 expended in 1925 and 1926 on the. whole. household 


budget, approximately $34.10 was required, on the average, 
for food, $7.30 for fuel, and $9.80 for service, or $51.50 in 
all, for what we propose to call the minimum household 
budget. 

Of every $100.00 expended on this household budget, 
therefore, approximately $67.00, taking the nearest number 
of whole dollars, goes for food, $14.00 for fuel, and $19.00 
for service. Consequently if we take this household budget 
as a whole as the basis for the computation of our index 
numbers, the several items of food, fuel, and service enter 
into its computation in the proportions of 67, 14, and 19 
respectively.* 


E. Determination of the Index Numbers for Food, Fuel, 
and Service in the Several Missions for the 
years 1920, 1925 or 1926, and 1927. 


Th2 starting point of our study is 1920, the year in which 
the present schedule of salaries and (substantially) allow- 
ances came into operation. We accept that schedule as, in 
the main, coming as close to affording the missionaries in the 
China missions what is called “reasonable support’ as it was 
at that time possible to devise, and proceed by taking the 
number 100 as our index number for that year. Any sub- 
sequent rise or decline in prices and costs will be indicated 
by adding or subtracting the equivalent percentage. Thus 
97 means. a drop of 3 percent, 220 means an increase of 120 
percent, 

The data in hand enable us to compute the index numbers 
for South and West China for 1925, for East China for 1926, 


*This is, ef course, an approximation. But reference to Table I 
will serve to show that none of the households there listed departed 
very widely from the coefficients chosen, 67, 14, and 19, in their ex- 
penditures for food, ‘fuel, and. service: The percentage of a fixed 
income required for the sum of these three varies, of course, with the 
cost of living. Reports from two East China families give the follow- 
ing results. 

Percentage of Income required 


for Food, Fuel and Service. Increase in Six Years, 
Family | 1919—52.5% 1925—68.9% 16.4% 


Family II 1920—40.5% 1926—58.3% 17.8% 


and for South and East China for 1927, taking 1920 in every 
case as 100. Data from West China for 1927 are not in hand, 
and would probably reflect abnormal conditions if available. To 
the best of our knowledge it is exceedingly doubtful that 
their inclusion would have the effect of lowering our figures, 
so for the year 1927 we base our conclusions on a study of 
conditions in East and South China. 

The index numbers for the three missions, for food, fuel 
and service, are shown in Table VI, column 1 showing those 
of 1920, column 2 those of 1925 (in the case of East China 
1926), and column 3 those of 1927. 


Table VI. 


Derivation of Index Numbers for the Three China Missions 
for the years 1925 (1926 in the case of East 
China) and 1927. 


Whole Index Number Portion Taken 


South China 


1920 











1925 1927 1920 1925 1927 
Food .. 100 160 167 67 107.20 111.89 
Fuel 100 Ly, 174 14 24.78 24.36 
Service 100" ise? arse 19° 2522 26.41 
Composite index number for years indicated 100 457.25 162.66: 
Whole Index Number Portion Taken 
East China 1920 1926 1927 1920 1926 1927 
Boodece 100 148 181 67 99.16 121.27 
Fuel 100 145 159 14 20.30 22.26 
Service 100 153 176 19 29.07 33.44 
Composite index number for years indicated 100 148.53 176.97 


West China 


Whole Index 


1920 


Number 


Portion 


1920 


1925 1927 1925 
Poa is 100 152 (no data) 67 101.84 
Fuel 100 177 ‘ 14 24.78 
Service 100 5 19 29.45 


Composite index number for years indicated 


100 156.07 





Taken 


F. The Determination of a Composite Index Number for 
each Mission and Year by suitably Weighting 
the Several Index Numbers Entering into 
its Composition. 


In Section D it was found that of the total budget for 
mininmum household maintenance, approximatly 67%, on 
average, went for food, 14% for fuel, and 19% for service. 
We therefore take 67% of the index number for food in any 
given mission and year, 14% of that for fuel, and 19% of 
that for service, and by adding them together we derive the 
composite index number for that mission and year. In this 
way we find the composite index numbers for 1920, 1925 
(East China, 1926) and 1927 as given in columns 4, 5 and 6 
GoelablesV I. 


G. Comparison of Results of Our Study for the Several 
Missions 


The results of our study, in terms of the composite index 
numbers derived, are as follows: 


Table VII. 
1920 1925-26 1927 
South China Composite Index Numbers .. to A 157 163 
East China Composite Index Numbers .. ee LOO 149 177 
West China Composite Index Numbers .. LOO 156 (No data) 
Average of all missions 1925-26 ¥ 154 
Average of South and East China Missions 1927 - 170 


Average of 1925-26 and 1927, 162 


It is therefore fairly evident that for every $100 that 
went into expenditures for food, fuel and service in the year 
1920, an average expenditure for the past two or three years 
of something like $162 has been required to secure the same 
results. These are the items that bulk largest in every 
budget and do not admit of much reduction. 

In East China, which appears to have suffered less in 
1926 than either sister mission had the previons year, there 
was a sharp increase in prices in just the one year. It is true 
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that most of the missionaries had to live in Shanghai a 
considerable part of the year under emergency conditions, 
but in drawing up the East China tables (similar in character 
to Tables III, IV and V) from which the East China index 
numbers in Tables VI and VII were derived, prices were 
found to be no higher in Shanghai than in the other East 
China stations in the case of most of the commodities listed.* 
We cannot, therefore, anticrpate much, if any, decline, if and 
when missionaries are able to resume their work in the 
various stations on something like a normal basis. 

Perhaps the most that can be said of our findings is that 
it certainly takes at least 60% more money to pay the 
necessary household expenses than in 1920—probably more 
nearly 70%, and possibly even more. 


H. Recommendations. 


Present living conditions, costs, and trends are so nearly 
alike in the three China missions, that the recommendation 
of the committee is that they be treated alike in the 
matter of salary increases. 

Our study has dealt almost wholly with costs in connec- 
tion with food, fuel, and service. These show an increase 
since 1920 of something like 70%. In practically every other 
item listed in Section C costs have likewise risen. The extent 
of such increases is more difficult to tabulate, there are wider 
individual variations, and by ruthless self-denial some of 
them, at least, can be considerably reduced or even eliminated. 
It cannot be assumed, however, that this is the desire of the 
Boards. 

To meet the increased cost of food, fuel, and service, we 
estimate would require approximately an appropriation of 


*The Index Numbers of Cost of Living in Shanghai, compiled by 
the Bureau of Markets, Government Ministry of Finance, Shanghai, 
show the following increase in costs, the annual average of the year 
1925 being taken as 100. 


Year Food Products Fuel and Lighting 
Average for 1925 .. . eat 100 100 
Average for 1926 .. * re 141.9 108.9 


First 8 months of 1927 .. Ae 145.8 124.8 


25% more than at present by the Woman’s Board and 33 
1/3% more than at present by the General Board for salaries 
and allowances of missionaries in China. To meet the in- 
creased cost of the other items of the budget would not re- 
quire so much, perhaps 10% or 15%, as the basis of “reason- 
able support” was understood and intended to be applied in 
L920: 

Furthermore, the cost of living continues to rise. Several 
years will elapse before any further adjustment in salary 
schedule, but the curve representing cost of living continues 
to mount while salaries remain static over the entire period. 
If a schedule were to be adopted which barely met this year’s 
needs, many missionaries would be left with no means of solv- 
ing the serious problem of savings depleted, or debts and 
overdrafts incurred, during the last three to five years when 
salaries were not adequate to meet their needs, while the 
problem of meeting the future, with the cost of living continu- 
ing to soar, as it undoubtedly will, above any schedule 
calculated as adequate to do no more than meet the needs of 
1928, would impose an intolerable burden upon the mis- 
sionary. 

Unless we are soon to be faced again with a recurrence 
of this same old problem, it would seem that an increase 
for the Woman’s Board of something like 35% and for the 
General Board of 45% is indicated, unless some other solu- 
tion can be found. There is only one other solution—further 
self-denial, sacrifice, retrenchment, on the part of the mis- 
sionary. We do not see how we can possibly expect the two 
Boards to increase their salary schedules for China, 35% and 
45% respectively, even though the adoption of smaller in- 
creases involves a lower standard of living for the missionary 
than was involved in the term “reasonable support’ as 
understood in 1920. 

The most for which we dare hope is the least on which 
we can conceivably get along with any measure of comfort, 
efficiency, and self-respect, and that is for the Boards to adopt 
a salary schedule which will enable us to take care of the 
70% increase in food, fuel, and service, leaving us substanti- 


ally the same amount of money as we had in 1920 to spend 
for the other necessities of life, the same, that is to say, by 
count, not in purchasing power, which is considerably less 
than in 1920, 

We therefore recommend to the Woman’s Board a salary 
schedule for the China missions (See Table VIII), which is 
25% higher than the one at present in force, and to the 
General Board one approximately 33 1/3% higher. Our 
study convinces us that present costs, and the trend in the 
direction of still higher costs, make the immediate adoption 
of this recommendation imperative. To our knowledge a 
considerable number of missionaries are facing the ques- 
tion of their financial ability to continue in missionary service. 
Unless relief is afforded to the extent indicated in our recom- 
mendation there can be only one answer to the question. We 
do not, however, recommend to the General Board a straight 
33 1/3% increase of all salaries and allowances. 

When a salary is intended to make provision for two 
or more persons, and is substantially smaller than the sum 
of the separate salaries of two single individuals,* increases 
in cost of living per person require a greater percentage of 





*The A.B.F.M.S. has the double distinction of being the most 
liberal among the Boards whose salary schedules we have seen in the 
salary allotted the single man, and of being at the same time the most 
conservative in the percentage added to give the salary of a married man. 
The following schedule for various China Missions shows salary 
schedules in effect in 1925. Several of the schedules have been recently 
revised, but in each such case the amount of increase for a married 
man has been practically double that for a single man. 


Society Single man Married man Percentage added 
American Baptist, North ae D> DOUG $1,350 35% 
Methodist North .. oe Y 900 1,300 44% 
Methodist South.. o of 700 1,200 71% 
Presbyterian North .. vt 780 1,440 85% 
American Church Mission .. 900 1,700 88% 
Presbyterian South .. € 650 1,300 100% 
United Christian Mission .. 750 1,500 100% 
Baptist South .. es Aq 800 1,600 100% 





Average 78% 
Our recommendation .. .. $1,000 $1,750 759% 


increase per salary in those cases where two or more persons 
are inclitded in one salary. This enables the Woman’s Board 
to meet the needs of the situation with a lower rate of increase 
per salary. With them there are just as many missionaries 
as salaries. With the General Board there are approximately 
twice as many adult missionaries facing increased costs {in 
food, fuel, and service as there are salaries, together with a 
considerable number .of children of various ages. In other 
words the increased costs of living do not stand in a fixed 
ratio to the number of salaries paid by the two Boards, but 
more nearly to the number of persons living on those 
salaries, including wives and children (due allowance being 
made for the lower cost of supporting a child). 

When salaries were last increased, the increment was 
a definite sum, rather than a fixed percentage of the salary 
previously received by the missionary concerned. When the 
Joint Emergency Committee of the East and West China 
Missions recommended an emergency grant to missionaries 
in Shanghai last Spring, it was in terms of so much per 
person, not a fixed percentage of salary. In both cases due 
regard was had to the fact that the increased costs were so 
much per person, and that a flat increase of salaries on the 
basis of the average need would afford most relief where it 
was least needed, and least relief where it was most needed. 

In our recommendations we adopt the same principle, 
and suggest that present salaries be increased as from May 
1, 1928, $200.00 for each adult missionary (including wives), 
and that children’s allowances be permanently increased by 
the amount (in the nearest round number) now allowed in 
Shanghai as an emergency grant or bonus.* | 

There is one exception to our recommendations as to 
increase in salary, viz., that of the single man. We do not see 
why he should get a higher salary than a single woman, on 
the basis of “reasonable support”, and therefore recommend 
the same salary for men and women. If the Board cannot 


*The emergency grant is at the rate of $ .20 a day ($72.00 a year) 
for children under 8, and $ .30 a day ($108.00 a year) for adults and 
children over 8. , 
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secure needed recruits without offering a higher salary to 
men than to women, it may be unavoidable on this score. 
But we repeat that there is no reason apparent on the field for 
maintaining such a distinction, and we therefore recommend 
the same salary for both.* 


Our recommendations in tabular form are as follows: 


Table VIII. 


Present Recommended Recommended 


Schedule Increases Schedule 
Women - .. a7 af ee $ 800 $200 $1,000 
Men is A 7. ap 1,000 no change 1,000 
Married men (less than 15 years 
on field) 43 ve i 1,350 400 1,750 
(15 years or more 
on field) NS = 7 1,450 400 1,850 
Children 1-5. .. - a 135 70) 205 
ac ¥e re 205 110 315 
iZ-15> ee ae nti 270 110 380 
16-20 340 110 450 


21-22 (undergraduate study) same as ages 16-20 


We further recommend that no distinction in the case of 
children be made on the score of length of parents’ service 
(whether less or more than 15 years). In this connection we 
should like to ask the Board to give consideration to the question 
of the revision of home allowances for children in the light of 
such facts as 1t may have. 

In the course of our study it has come to our attention 
that an increasing number of missionary families are failing, 
for financial reasons, to take the vacations which they should 
in order to maintain their health and efficiency. We suggest 
that the Boards give this question careful consideration in its 


*Of interest in this connection are the following facts. (1) No 
single man has been on the field during the period of the emergency 
grant to refugee missionaries at Shanghai. The continuation of the 
single man’s salary at the present rate will not, therefore, involve any 
reduction in income, since no single men have been drawing the emergency 
grant. (2) The Methodist Boards, North and South, and the Presby- 
terian Board, North, have recently made substantial increases to their 
salary schedules on account of the higher costs of living. Even so, 
their salaries for single men are below our old rate of $1,000. 
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bearing on the question of the cost of living. We are not 
prepared to make definite recommendations, but in view of 
the many items in the budget which the increase we propose 
cannot be expected to cover adequately, we believe that a small 
vacation allowance, available only if a vacation is taken, would 
be a good thing. The procedure of the Y. M. C. A. in this 
connection seems to us worthy of careful consideration. Cost 
of travel to the nearest resort and of house-rent are added 
together. If this exceeds 4% of the worker’s salary, the 
vacation allowance takes care of the amount in excess of four 
percent. 

Eight years have elapsed since the last adjustment of 
salaries and allowances. Meanwhile the cost of living has 
increased for the missionary to such an extent that debts and 
overdrafts are common experiences, and the strain of extreme 
financial anxiety is felt by nearly all. We believe that this is 
largely because the present procedure requires that the missions 
on the field take the initiative in pressing for an increase. We 
see the great need of the work apart from our salaries; we 
realize that with its income limited, the Board cannot add to 
missionaries’ salaries without making a corresponding reduction 
elsewhere. We therefore endure as much as we can for as long 
as we can, before seeking for relief. But we believe there is 
a better way. If our salaries and allowances are determined 
on the basis of “reasonable support” it is obvious that with the 
cost of living increasing as it has done these eight years they 
require readjustment at more frequent intervals. If the whole 
question of salaries and allowances were to come up automatic- 
ally for reconsideration by the Boards at stated intervals (say 
of three or four years) and the various missions were provided 
with uniform blanks to fill and questionnaires to answer, the 
Boards could periodically deal with the question on the basis of 
the situation without its ever becoming acute, and without the 
missionaries being put to the humiliating necessity of petitioning 
the Boards before anything is done about it. We therefore 
recommend that the Boards arrange for the periodic recon- 
sideration of the schedule of salaries and allowances at definite 
intervals, and that they advise the various missions just what 
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information they should supply and when it should be sub- 
mitted. 

We do not expect the Boards to find it easy to give effect 
to the recommendations we have made. But we sincerely 
believe that they are right, fair, and in accordance with the 
principle of “reasonable support.” Indeed, unless relief to 
this extent is forthcoming, some of the missionaries will find it 
necessary to resign and go home. We therefore recommend 
the adoption of this schedule for all the China missions to 
become effective with the new fiscal year, May 1, 1928. 


Summary of Recommendations. 


1. That the three China missions be treated alike in the matter of 
salary increases. 


2. That the following schedule be adopted: 


Single men and women ab an .. $1,000 
Married men (less than 15 years on olay rade EY, 
(more than 15 years on endhs 524271 850 
ChildrenfodzeSes me ¥, x oF $4 205 
Gly ee gi. Ne ot be 2 315 

12-15 =e es ot Ae! je e 380 

16-20. .. Ns 1 450 


2t-22° (in Git igen art ees rs He 450 
3. That there be no distinction in children’s allowances on basis 


of length of service of parents. 


4. That the Boards give careful consideration to the matter of 
providing a vacation allowance. 
5. That the Boards make provision for a periodic reconsideration 
of the schedule of salaries and allowances without waiting for the 


question to be raised on the field each time. 


J. E. Moncrierr, 
A. F. UFForp, 
E. H. Crayton, 
Committee on Cost of Living. 
Shanghai, February 1, 1928. 


